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May /0- S _Annivertary 


A POWER HAD BEEN FORMED in Germany capable of as- 
sassinating ideas, of destroying men’s words of truth, 
of shackling the freedom of men’s minds, And that was 
what distinguished the Hitler regime from all other 
modern political menaces. Personal hardship, arrest, 
even torture, these were the inevitable lacerations of 
violent revolution. But what other movement had begun 
with the flaming signal to mankind that it no longer 
was to be free to think, to search for truth, to exercise 
its mind?-... 

The chief foe was thinking, ideas, the free search of 
truth. And Hitler struck at that foe. He put his foe in 
a fire. 

That fire has not died, and it will not have died until 
Germans themselves have free minds again and no power 
remains on the face of the earth to deny the liberty of 


man’s mind. 
RayMOND GRAM SWING 


From “Berlin Bonfire” on the burning of the books in 


Germany which appeared in the June 1942 A.L.A. Bulletin. 
































Books and the Sword—Symbols 
of Our Time 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


The librarian of Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, 
and chairman of the A.L.A. International Relations Board is the author of 
this description of the status of German libraries during the 
last few years. 


HE TITLE of this article is no brain 
T cha of the writer but the title of 
an exhibition staged in a German library 
in 1940. If in totalitarian Germany, with 
its strict censorship, books are taken to be 
symbols of our time, how much greater 
significance should they have for those of 
us fortunate enough to be living in the 
free countries of the world? We who 
can go to our libraries and secure almost 
any book on almost any subject are living 
in a privileged society. If the desired 
book is not available in our local library, 
it can be borrowed for us from another 
or a microfilm supplied. Not so in Ger- 
many, for early in the Nazi regime rigid 
censorship of publishing and book distri- 
bution became an integral part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of control. One of the 
many blessings of living in a democracy 
is freedom of access to the printed word, 
a freedom too little regarded and too fre- 
quently forgotten when we contemplate 
the freedoms for which we are fighting. 
The story of the infamous burning of 
twenty-five thousand books, largely se- 
lected from commercial circulating _li- 
braries, which took place in Berlin on 
May 10, 1933, need not be retold. Need- 


less to say, librarians of public libraries 
were not slow in recognizing that they 
too must fall in line and purge their insti- 
tutions of suspected titles. There is evi- 
dence in German library literature that 
some librarians were overzealous and 
doubtless did the job so thoroughly that 
book stocks were too greatly depleted. 
Indeed, there is warning that the removal 
of books must not be done too hastily and 
that steps must be taken to fill in the gaps 
with approved books. 

In the early days of the regime a few 
black lists were made public and some ad- 
ditional guidance was given in making the 
necessary changes. For example, a com- 
mittee in Berlin consisting of two loyal 
party members and the librarian of a 
strongly anti-Semitic organization gave 
advice to their local colleagues. In print- 
ing a black list in 1933 the editor re- 
marks: 


It would be important if the various li- 
braries would inform us how high a per- 
centage of their total collections consists of 
literature which is to be eliminated. As far 
as we know, this percentage is much lower 
than the public, which has unfortunately 
been insufficiently informed about the Ger- 
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man public libraries, generally believes to- 
day. 

The negative side of German library 
policy, the and burning of 
books, important as that has been in carry- 
ing out the Nazj policies, is but minor in 
comparison to the positive policy of in- 
doctrination of the people of Germany 
through the controlled selection of what 
“is to be made available to library pa- 
trons.” It is significant, for example, that 
when the black lists were made public, 
they were accompanied by “gold lists” 
naming books acceptable to the party. 
The librarian was instructed to evaluate 
all books according to National Socialist 
standards and eliminate all unsuitable 
works as a means of extending coopera- 
tion between the state and the party.’ 
One writer compares the library to an 
armory, with weapons for national de- 
fense, and urges librarians to see that the 


banning 


National Socialist spirit permeates the 
entire book collection. He also utters the 
timely warning that if the popular librar- 
ies fail to do this, the party will take 
matters into its own hands by abolishing 
ineffectual popular libraries and re-estab- 
lishing party libraries as the sole popular 
source of books.* Still another writer 
declares that the popular library of the 
Third Reich is neither a literary nor a 
sociopedagogical but a political institution. 
Newspaper and periodical rooms should, 
for example, furnish the public with pro- 
ductions of a unified party press and 
should not receive foreign publications 
until foreign criticism of German policies 


With one exception, all citations have been ex- 
amined; but considerable use has been made of the 
excellent summaries in Library Literature, 1933-41. 

1“*Aus der Beratungspraxis: aus der Umstellung 
der Berliner Volksbiichereibestande.” Biicherei und 
Bildungspflege 13:116-21, 1933. 

2 Heiligenstaedt, _‘ Fritz. “*V olksbibliothekarische 
Zusammenarbeit.” Biicherei 5:656-70, 1938. 

3 Studentkowski, Werner. “Partei und Volks- 
btcherei.” Biicherei 4:285-91, 1937. 
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has ceased. In the words of the Fuehrer, 
libraries must come to be accepted as one 
of the great cultural institutions of the 
nation.* 


CONTROL OF LIBRARIES 


It must be remembered that two dis- 
tinct types of libraries exist in Germany— 
the scholarly libraries, wissenschaftliche 
Bibliotheken, and popular libraries, V olks- 
The latter, first established 
less than a century ago, were designed 
almost exclusively to provide reading for 
the poorer and less educated classes. In 
recent years they have operated under the 
authority of the National Socialist Party 
to promote the aims of the party. To 
enable popular libraries to fulfil their po- 
litical functions three steps were outlined: 
planning, consideration of practices and 
procedures, and the building up of a solid 
legal structure.© If the library is no 
longer to function as a means of enter- 
tainment but is to be a public institution 
with political responsibility for providing 
the masses with spiritual, intellectual, and 
practical standards of action, control can 
be achieved only through an organized 
system and state direction. 

Discriminating selection of books rather 
than huge numbers of volumes results in 
libraries that are instruments for the edu- 
cation of the people along definite lines. 
Book lists, for example, must be sub- 
mitted to a district advisory committee.’ 
To achieve the new political goals a uni- 
fied system was established under central 
authority (Zentralstelle fiir volkstum- 
liches Biichereiwesen) with provincial and 
district ( Landesberatungs- 


bichereien. 


subdivisions 


*Taupitz, Karl. ‘Die Biicherei in der Groszstadt.” 
Biichereit 3:145-58, 1936. 

5 Heiligenstaedt, Fritz. 
kunft der deutschen Volksbiichereien.” 
4:237-43, 1937. 

6 Schriewer, Franz. 
fair das Volksbichereiwesen?” 


“Um Gegenwart und Zu- 
Biicheret 


“Warum staatliche Stellen 
Biicherei 3:6-13, 1936. 
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stellen). By 1934 a central purchasing 
corporation, the Einkaufshaus fur Biucher- 
zien, was established in Leipzig under the 
Minister of Science, Art, and Culture.’ 
Though purchase through this agency is 
voluntary, it obviously offers certain op- 
portunities to check on book selection. 


INDOCTRINATING LIBRARIANS 


Another important feature in the Ger- 
man system is the careful selection and 
training of librarians.* Party member- 
ship is presupposed. Only trained li- 
brarians can combat the influence of 
sectarian libraries and other agencies 
which have exhibited reluctance to confine 
themselves to literature approved by the 
party. Special training is given to prospec- 
tive librarians in the psychology of the 
reader..° The chief librarian is the prin- 
cipal one affected, for to him falls the 
responsibility for deepening and broaden- 
ing the training of his subordinates in 
regard to the tenets and day-by-day his- 
tory of the party. He is expected to aid 
the party by compiling book lists and giv- 
ing book talks, applying new standards of 
criticism to the literature he handles, and 
directing political discussion at staff meet- 
ings." Thus the library becomes a pro- 
fessional and political training ground for 
library assistants.12 For example, each 
year the librarians of Saxony must at- 
tend a one- or preferably a two-day con- 





™ Schuster, 


Wilhelm. “Das neue deutsche Volks- 
biichereiwesen.”” 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
53; 144-54, 1936. 


SEsterquest, Ralph T. “A Statistical Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Libraries in Contemporary 
Germany.” Library Quarterly 11:1-35, January 
1941, 

*Petzold, Joachim, “Die Aufgaben des national- 


toialistischen Buchereiwesens.” Biicherei 5:212-16, 
19 


fe Wilks, John. “Germany.” In Survey of Li- 
ae. . ‘London, The Library Association, 1938, 
224-5 

"Wunder, Gerd. “Die fachliche und_ politische 


Weiterbildung der im Beruf stehenden Volksbiblio- 
thekare. ” Biicherei 4:95-100, 1937. 
® Heiligenstaedt, Fritz. Op. cit. 
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ference for 
instruction. 


political and _ professional 
It is admitted, however, that 
a longer course would be more effective.*® 
Thus the librarian assumes a position of 
cultural and political leadership.’ 

The task of the carefully trained librar- 
ian does not cease when the proper books 
are in his library. He is also charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that all 
who come to the library, from the young- 
est reader to the mature researcher, are 
indoctrinated through the books and serv- 
ices that he administers. It is reported by 
refugee librarians that at least in some 
localities each borrower is required to take 
away with him one book from a prescribed 
list. 

TRAINING THE CHILD 


The importance of early training in in- 
fluencing the minds and hearts of people 
is not overlooked by German librarians. 
In the smaller communities a delegate of 
the National Socialist Teachers Associa- 
tion is held responsible for the irreproach- 
able character of the administration and 
for the collection of the school library.'® 
A basic list of about 120 books for ele- 
mentary oriented along 
the lines of National Socialist ideology, 
is set up to prepare the child for use of 
the Hitler Youth libraries designed for 
somewhat older children. This basic list 
includes subdivisions such as Nordic 
Heroes, German Battles, In Memory of 
the World War, Unforgotten Colonies, 
Youth Marches in New Germany, and so 
on."® In this way, libraries contribute to 


school libraries, 


%3Taupitz, Karl. “Der Aufbau des Bichereiwe- 
sens in Sachsen seit der nationalsozialistischen Revo- 
lution.”  Biicherei 4:243-58, 1937. 

14 Schlagheck, Bernhard. “Die ausgebaute 
Biicherei — Mittelstadt und ihr Aufgabenkreis.” 
Biicherei 3:625-34, 1936. 

% Langfeldt, Johannes. ‘Die Stadbiicherei Miil- 
heim an der Ruhr.” Biicherei 5:168-71, 1938. 

16“ Aufbau des Schiilerbiichereiwesens an Volks- 
schulen.” Biicherei 4:219-23, 1937. 
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the education and training of future party 
leaders. 

Even library architecture is affected. 
For example, the design of the new li- 
brary at Essen was determined by the 
policy of directing the reader’s choice 
rather than permitting the independent 
selection of books.’*7 With closed stacks 
the librarian acts as an intermediary be- 
tween the reader and the book and there- 
fore has an opportunity to protect him 
from harmful literature. In recent years 
open access has been advocated when the 
collection consists of a limited number of 
books chosen with an end in view.'® This 
apparent freedom is recommended by an- 
other librarian writing in favor of open 
access as “a subtler and more successful 
way of educating the public politically.’’’® 


REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 


Reference collections, traditionally the 
retreat of seekers after truth, are not im- 
mune from control. The political revo- 
lution has altered the purpose if not the 
structure of the reference room. Infor- 
mation can no longer be dispensed impar- 
tially and objectively, for its influence 
must be directed toward the nurturing of 
a definite public attitude. Though the 
purpose of the reference services is to some 
extent propagandistic, reference collec- 
tions are not confined to political litera- 
ture. Nevertheless the collections must 
be carefully chosen with special emphasis 
on works touching on the national destiny. 
Librarians are urged to leave gaps in 
their reference collections rather than in- 
clude a harmful piece of literature. 
Periodicals are considered especially dan- 


Carl. “Essens neue _ Volksbiicherei- 
Biicherei 7:279, 1940. 

“Grundakte und Grundfor- 
Biicherei 5:20-25, 1938. 
“Die Freihand- Teasntibtchere! 
Biicherei 6:423-28, 1939. 


™ Jansen, 
Hauptstelle. 
ofmann, Walter. 

men der Ausleihe.” 
19 Salewski, Willy. 
in der Groszstadt.” 
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gerous, as they are often found to have a 
wider influence than books. Newspaper 
collections are to be confined to a few 
local and national dailies.”° 

There is ample evidence in German |j- 
brary literature that this strict policy js 
bringing results. For example, a doubling 
of the number of youthful borrowers in 
Lichtenberg, a section of Berlin, is re. 
ported between September and December 
1939 despite the outbreak of war and 
attendant obstructions to the use of the 
library. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that new libraries have been established 
and that those already in operation have 
been encouraged to redouble their efforts. 
An edict in 1937 related to the establish- 
ment of a popular library in every Ger- 
man community of more than 500 
inhabitants, to be taken as a minimum 
rather than a maximum coverage. For 
large cities adequate library coverage was to 
be considered as accomplished when every 
inhabitant was within twenty minutes’ 
walking distance of a library.?* Informa- 
tion on the success of this edict is lacking. 

Communities near the frontiers have re- 
ceived special attention through the 
Frontier Library Service, aimed at 
strengthening German national feeling. 
Liberal funds have been provided for new 
libraries in Upper Silesia, Austria, the 
Sudetenland, Memel, Danzig, and Ger- 
man Poland. In Upper Silesia alone one 
hundred new libraries have been founded 
annually.2*2* By 1937 two thousand 
popular libraries established near the Ger- 


“Alter und neuer Lesesaal.” 


36. 

“Ein Jah: Freihand- ugend- 

biicherei in Lichtenberg.” Biicherei 7:276-78, 1940. 
% Beer, Johannes. “Der Aufbau der stadtischen 

Volksbiichereien in Frankfurt/M. als Beispiel eines 

groszstadtischen Volksbiichereibetriebes.” Biicheres 


8:8-20, 1941. 
23 Scheffen, Wilhelm. “Ein tYberblick iiber die 
Aufbauarbeit des Vereins.” Biicherei 4:230- 33,_1937- 
% Scheffen, Wilhelm. “Zwanzig Jahre ‘Grenz- 
biichereidienst.’” Biicherei 7:254-63, 1940. 


2” Kossow, Karl. 
Biicherei 3:241-51, 193 
31 Salewski, Willy. 
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man boundaries carried on the political 
education of the people in these regions. 
Collections for the study of German cul- 
ture were placed in large public libraries 
to educate the inhabitants of the interior 
of Germany to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing.the frontiers. 

It is natural, therefore, that books have 
followed the sword. As country after 
country fell, steps were taken to reorgan- 
ize the libraries. Early in the war Dr. 
Gustav Abb, director of the Berlin Uni- 
versity Library, was appointed commissar 
of books and libraries in the area of east- 
ern military operations. Under his direc- 
tion Polish libraries have been reorganized 
along National Socialist lines. It is re- 
ported that the first task in reorganizing 
the library in Posen was to Germanize 
matters of routine and records, fill in im- 
portant gaps in the collections, and re- 
move all undesirable literature. About 
one million volumes which came into the 
possession of the library from small public 
and private libraries, bookstores, and sec- 
ondhand book dealers were set aside to be 
sold or kept for exchange purposes, con- 
currently providing an opportunity for 
German libraries to augment their Sla- 
vonic collections.2*> From Holland there 
comes a report of exhibitions of recent 
German books expected to impress the pub- 
lic there with German writing and book 
production.”° 


NaAz1 REORGANIZATION 


From Alsace comes the report that the 
exclusively French character of educa- 
tional work and cultural influence made 
urgently necessary the immediate reor- 





*Lattermann, Alfred. “Geschichte und Aufgaben 
er Staats. und Universitats-Bibliothek Posen.” 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 58:11-18, 1941. 

roniek:* ’s-Gravenhage.”’ Bibliotheekleven 
26:112-14, 1941. 


ganization of this region’s library system 
along German lines. Reorganization of 
the library at Miilhausen included the 
separation of the popular from the schol- 
arly library, the latter to be built up 
anew since its collection consisted largely 
of French literature which would probably 
be transferred to university libraries of 
Germany.”” In Paris one of the first acts 
of the military authorities was to issue 
the Liste Bernhard, listing about 140 
books to be removed from libraries and 
bookstores. This was followed in Sep- 
tember 1940 by the more inclusive Liste 
Otto, about ten times as long. (Can it 
be that these two lists are named for 
Bernhard Rust, Minister of Education, 
and Otto Dietrich, Reich press chief?) 
In Paris libraries were closed. When they 
were reopened under the direction of Dr. 
Hugo Kriiss, director of the Berlin State 
Library, and his colleague, Dr. Hermann 
Fuchs, they too were doubtless “reor- 
ganized.” 

Dr. Albert Predeek, librarian of the 
Berlin Technical School, in reporting to 
his German colleagues on his visit to li- 
braries in the United States, stated that 
the American public library suffers from 
lack of central governmental control and 
that, to compensate for this, private initia- 
tive, in the guise of the American Library 
Association and a few library schools, at- 
tempts to supply a certain uniformity to 
the library scene.2® ‘That we do our job 
fairly well is the opinion of Dr. Hans 
Thierbach writing in Geist der Zeit, a 
translation of which appeared in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature recently.”® 

™ Harden-Rauch, Philipp. ‘Franzésische Bicherei- 
arbeit im Elsass.” Biicherei 7:304-09, 1940. 
thek: Idec und Gestaltung.” Zensralblatt far Biblio 
thekswesen 55:468-93, 


1938. 
2 Thierbach, Hans. aWhat the Nazis Say about 
American Libraries.” Saturday Review of Litera- 


ture 25:3-5, Nov. 21, 1942. 
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By comparison with continental libraries 
during the Nazi regime our libraries do 
seem to be administered by laissez-faire 
technique. With us, except for rare, 
sporadic, and isolated instances, censorship 
of books is nonexistent. Mein Kampf has 
stood side by side on our library shelves 
with books exposing the plans it outlines. 
We have no pyramiding of authority, no 
national program of indoctrinating our 
readers to a single belief. 


PosTWAR POSSIBILITIES 


Doubtless among our European col- 
leagues there are men of good will now 
temporarily giving lip service to an ad- 
The 
period will reveal libraries in Germany 
with book stocks depleted of the works of 
distinguished writers who fell under the 


ministrative hierarchy. postwar 
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ban. ‘There are those who will welcome 
an opportunity to restock their libraries 
with books now forbidden them, those who 
believe in freedom of inquiry, those who 
are looking forward to international con- 
ferences with their colleagues in other 
countries. How long before the library 
system that so skilfully used libraries as 
agencies for indoctrination along National 
Socialist lines can be used to spread the 
doctrine of freedom of access to the printed 
Or will there have to be a long 
armistice for libraries? Can the institutes 
for the indoctrination of German librar- 
ians be redirected toward free discussion 
of library functions and problems? There 
is reason to believe that libraries are im- 
portant agencies of education. Can they 
not be also used as agencies of re-educa- 


word? 


tion? 


What ‘Do You Want? 


Tue A.L.A. Bulletin has gone all out in support of the Council Policy Statement 
emphasizing the librarian’s obligation to help make people better informed about war 


problems and postwar issues. 


We have solicited and published statements from high government officials as a 


means of giving libraries a kind of semiofficial status in the war effort. 


We have had 


book lists on the three issues emphasized in the policy statement; we have had short 
articles from well-known specialists on what the problems are; and we have had some 


how-to-do-it articles. 


In all this we have had the advice of many librarians. 


Now we solicit the advice 


of every reader of the 4.L.4. Bulletin who is willing to take the trouble to answer this 


question: 


What kinds of articles will be most helpful to you? 





Cart H. Miriam, Executive Secretary 
Lucite DEapeErIcK, Editor 
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The Library and Public Opinion 


WILLIAM A. NEILSON 


The chairman of the Executive Committee of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace prepared this statement on the importance 
of libraries in the molding of public opinion about the factors 
involved in the war. 


HERE ARE SOME ASPECTS of the war as to which we who are neither soldiers nor 
a have perforce become mere spectators. Certain great decisions have 
been made by us or for us and vast activities have been set in motion; we watch their 
results with intense interest but there is little we can do. 

But there are other aspects in which we are deeply involved and in which our 
opinions and attitudes are of the highest importance. The conduct of the war touches 
at a hundred points the daily life of the noncombatant, whose understanding and 
cooperation are essential to maximum efficiency, whose selfishness or blindness, negli- 
gence or disobedience, may make all the difference to the lives of millions and may 
even decide between losing and winning the war and the peace. 

Among these aspects are the economical use of our resources—foods and fats, metals 
and oil, and a hundred other things that seem trivial but that add up to vital factors 
in the total effort. From these the list runs up to our influence on public opinion and 
through it on the policies which will determine the future of our own country and 
the fate of all the nations of the world. The vastness and the complexity of the 
problems involved are terrifying, yet we cannot escape our share of responsibility 
in helping to solve them. 

Many of the issues will not wait for decision till the war is over. Some are being 
settled even nowy. But the presentation of these issues finds most of us unprepared— 
lacking information, without clear principles, muddled in our thinking. Yet the 
information is to be had, and much hard labor has been spent to gain light on the 
road ahead. The results are on the shelves of our libraries, and the wise use of them 
is largely in the hands of the librarians. The only hope for our playing an intelligent 
part in deciding the kind of world we are to live in lies in the educating of public opinion. 
The importance of educating our children is as great as ever, but in the crisis which is 
upon us the importance of adult education is at this moment much greater. The chief 
instrument of adult education is the library, and the part of no sharer in the great 
task of the hour, soldier or sailor, maker of munitions or shipbuilder, statesman or 
ofice-worker, is more weighted with power and responsibility than is that of the 
librarian. He is the chief intermediary between the thinkers and writers on the one 
hand and a potentially intelligent and informed public on the other. 
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The Major Problems in Planning 
Postwar America 





AVERY CRAVEN 


Dr. Craven, professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 
poses four problems to be faced in planning for America after the war. 


N WHAT PROBLEMS and issues must 
O the American people make up their 
minds in order to reach intelligent de- 
cisions in planning postwar America? 

To answer this question I must assume 
that the chief things which Americans 
want are peace and prosperity. They hate 
war and they love the good things of life. 
They would like to have both at a mini- 
mum of cost or, if possible, at no further 
cost than the war itself has required. If 
the average man could state his position, I 
think it would be something like this: 
Give us back the good old days when 
European wars stayed on their own side 
of the world and when every American 
worth his salt had his chance to become 
independently rich. 

The trouble here, of course, is that all 
this is impossible. We cannot return to 
the past even if such a past as these words 
suggest ever existed. Modern technology 
has completely undone us: National in- 
dependence no more exists for us than for 
the peoples of Europe. Conflict of inter- 
ests and ideas is inevitable; permanent 
peace cannot be had without effort and 
cost. ‘The fundamental problem is to make 
Americans understand the facts in the case 
and to accept their responsibility. The 
matter of prosperity must be of secondary, 
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not primary, interest. 

The first step in such a “revolution” js 
an intelligent effort to discover the causes 
of war—not only the causes of this war 
but of all wars. We cannot hope to avoid 
them unless we know what produces them. 
Yet where is there any agreement on the 
causes of the American Revolution, the 
Civil War, the First World War, or the 
present one? We have a set of glib stereo- 
types which we recite about leaders forc- 
ing peoples into war, rivalry between 
differing political systems, the clash of 
economic foes, the denial of access to raw 
materials, and so on, but we have never 
been able to get down to the grim realities 
that have to do with nationalism, fears 
and lack of security without military 
strength, and the ways by which interests 
and prejudices are transformed into moral 
rights and basic principles. All wars are 
still defensive wars and each nation still 
has God on its side. To this very moment 
we have not made a single advance. We 
still offer the old stereotypes in the face of 
the frantic efforts at appeasement made by 
Chamberlain and Hull and Stalin, the 
agreements made between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia in the early days 
of the conflict, and the cruel fact that both 
Germany and Japan were able to launch 
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their attacks with war materials abun- 
dantly supplied by the very nations they 
attacked. We positively know that neither 
Germany nor Japan would have taken the 
steps which ultimately led to war if they 
had known beyond a doubt that they 
would face a united world ready to fight 
to the finish. Most certainly we must 
know more about the causes of war in the 
future than we do today if we are to have 
enduring peace. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


The second step is to make perfectly 
clear to Americans the fact that they are 
now a part of the world and its global 
problems. The cold facts of capital in- 
vasions, of raw material dependence, of 
market necessities, of sensitivity to outside 
depressions and disturbances, must be 
realized and the responsibilities involved 
accepted. We must, furthermore, give up 
our hostility to England. She is, and will 
be in most of the difficulties ahead, our 
friend and ally. We cannot go on dis- 
liking England. Nor can we keep on 
fearing Russia. We have more in com- 
mon with that great sprawling, aspiring 
nation than any other on the globe. She 
will be, as she has been in the past, our 
warmest friend—or, if we choose, she will 
be our most dangerous enemy. War or 
peace for the future lies in our decision. 
And with these changes must come a new 
attitude toward Latin America. Con- 
descension does not become one so de- 
pendent on neighbors for both raw 
materials and political security. Old tra- 
ditions cannot serve a people entering a 
new era. 

In the third place there is the problem 


of making democracy work here in Amer- 
ica if we want it to be taken seriously 
elsewhere. We have thought it a system 
so perfect that all the world would gladly 
adopt it. They have, in fact, been adopt- 
ing everything else and looking in scorn 
on what they consider our failures. And 
well they might if they studied Chicago 
or Kansas City or almost any other Ameri- 
can city. Until we have gone to the trou- 
ble of making democracy work, until we 
ourselves have gained some clear idea of 
what it means, we are in a very poor posi- 
tion to judge other systems or to aid others 
in their efforts to forward democracy. 


Worip CITIZENSHIP 


And lastly, we must accustom the Amer- 
ican people to think of some kind of in- 
ternational machinery which operates on 
them in spite of national boundaries. The 
idea of world citizenship must be born. 
The right of other men in other lands to 
present their point of view to us in all 
cases where our attitudes are of impor- 
tance to world peace and progress must be 
accepted. Nationalism and national in- 
dependence must be redefined for us as 
well as for the lesser peoples who can only 
assert their rights and then go down in a 
hopeless fight to maintain them. Justice 
and decency are not matters of national 
size and strength in a world that wants 
perpetual peace. And the machinery for 
getting them must be international, not 
national. 

To contribute toward the acceptance 
of these things is to make possible an in- 
tellectual revolution in America and to 
contribute to the achievement of peace for 
all mankind. 





—o are in this war. Public de- 
mand is for books, magazines, govern- 
ment orders, pamphlets, maps concerned 
with the war. The American people are 
used to being informed. They want facts 
in print—facts about rationing, facts about 
priorities, facts about industrial tech- 
niques, facts about the reasons behind the 
war, and facts about the kind of world 
we can create when the war is over. 

Maybe their interest in the reasons for 
war and the plans for peace isn’t so in- 
tense just now as their interest in pri- 
orities and other factors which directly 
influence the immediate course of their 
lives. But the other interests are grow- 
ing, must grow if we are to have an in- 
telligent public opinion to support a 
foolproof peace. Public, college, 
school libraries are helping to create this 
interest. 

Two months before the United States 
entered the war a German periodical ex- 
pressed deep concern that American public 
libraries were anti-Nazi in their sym- 
pathies. The author of the article wrote: 

In every second American family, there 
is at least one reader who uses the public 
library regularly. And so, as one of the 
most powerful educational instruments in 
the country, the public library is an intel- 
lectual force which occupies a foremost place 


in the struggle for the shaping of public 
opinion. 


Such a statement was significant then. 
It is even more so now, when unity of 
purpose is so important. Since war was 


declared librarians have been providing 
the people they serve with information 
about the war and the reasons it is being 
through 


fought. They have worked 
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books, pamphlets, and government publi- 
cations to help the public learn 

1. What is needed to win the war 

2. What kind of country we want 
when the war is over 

3. How much the United States should 
be involved in the organization of the 
postwar world. 

The weapons librarians work with are 
honest presentations of facts and ideas, 
valid interpretations of events, and reveal- 
ing descriptions of the countries we fight 
with and against. The job of putting 
these tools to work is not easy. Streams 
of printed materials are coming from the 
presses. They must be sifted and weighed 
against one another to make sure that li- 
brary users are given those which are 
authentic in content and inviting to read- 
ers. This mass of material must be 
organized into a usable collection so that 
the person who wants something specific 
can get it without wasting time. 

Often public opinion about our po- 
litical security, our international relation- 
ships, our economic policies, is vague and 
unformulated. Particularly is this true 
where a subject like postwar planning is 
concerned. Librarians recognize that 
many people do not ordinarily think about 
these problems and must be stimulated 
and guided into thinking, through read- 
ing, discussion, and films. 


Serv > ALL oF SOCIETY 
‘97 


The liviarian serves all levels of society. 
He is organizing forums and discussion 
groups, talking to clubs about war-related 
reading, and encouraging them to build 


their programs around it. He presents 


i- 


nt 
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flms and radio programs which make 
people think constructively about the war 
and their nation’s part in the peace for 
which they will be responsible. 

There are other sides to the librarian’s 
war service. Within the past two years 
sixteen million people have been drawn 
into industrial production for war. Miuil- 
lions are being trained as they work. All 
libraries in correspondence with the 
American Library Association have re- 
ported an overwhelming demand for tech- 
nical information. Workmen’ want 
manuals about their jobs. Foremen want 
books on how to train new men. Ex- 
ecutives want material on the conversion 
of machinery, on government regulations, 
on priorities, on new methods. 


RESEARCH FOR WAR 


Research workers want help in the de- 
velopment of new materials. This help 
is so necessary that many war factories 
and laboratories have installed their own 
research libraries. The first step in re- 
search is a thorough survey of what others 
have discovered. From this point on, 
research in books and scientific journals 
goes hand in hand with experiment. Col- 
lege and university libraries are not only 
aiding research at their own institutions; 
they are pooling their resources, lending 
their materials to other libraries, so that 
distance creates no insurmountable barrier 
between the scientist and his book. This 
is also true of libraries in industrial plants 
and laboratories. “The war has swept 
away at least one rivalrv between com- 
peting firms. Library ma_ <ials necessary 
to war research are shared for’ the dura- 
tion. 

Some of these needs can be filled simply 
and quickly, but others often take hours 
or days of research by specially qualified 


librarians. Whether simple or complex, 
the satisfaction of each need is a con- 
tribution to the war effort. The Detroit 
Public Library reports that a representa- 
tive of an automobile factory now en- 
gaged in aircraft manufacture returned 
books assembled for him, with the com- 
ment that the production line had been 
stopped until the solution of the trouble 
had been found in one of the books re- 
turned. 


War INFORMATION CENTERS 


War information centers in college and 
public libraries have been organized to 
answer specific queries about the war. 
There are about fifty government offices 
issuing information, regulations, and com- 
muniqués. There are many more national 
civic groups which have published im- 
portant information. Local war activities 
grow more complex every day, and in- 
formation about them appears in many 
sources. Library war information centers 
act as clearing houses and many have 
been accorded official status by defense 
councils. Thousands of questions are 
answered each month—on selective service 
regulations, enlistment, vocational oppor- 
tunities, allotments to the dependents of 
service men, price regulations and ration- 
ing, rent control, training courses, volun- 
teer service, and dozens of other problems 
of current interest. 

Homemakers are dependent on libraries 
as never before. The woman who thought 
she knew how to cook and plan meals is 
facing a very different problem when she 
can’t get the foods the family is used to. 
She has to learn a new set of values and 
discover the rules of nutrition which she 
may have known only casually before. 
She is thinking of raising tomatoes instead 
of petunias if she can discover the yield 
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per square foot and other practical con- 
siderations. She is making over her 
family’s clothes and conserving their shoes 
by following directions she gets from the 
library. 

If she works in a defense plant most 
of the day or if she has moved to a strange 
city, she is worried about wholesome ways 
in which her children can use their leisure 
time. She can be sure that wherever there 
is a public library it is ready to welcome 
children. Especially in defense areas li- 
braries contribute to the welfare of chil- 
dren. In a time of dangerous mental 
strain they provide entertainment and re- 
laxation. In a world of bewildering 
changes they provide stability and under- 
standing through books. While school 
classes are often expanded and combined 
to take care of enlarged enrolment, the 
library is still a place where the child 


can feel he is important as an individual. 


Through books, club programs, and vol- 
untary use of a democratic institution, he 
can begin to absorb the elements of good 
government and human relations. He 
needs this training to prepare him for to- 
morrow. 

As a unifying influence in the com- 
munity the public library is about the 
only public institution which reaches all 
ages and all economic levels. Even the 
newspaper does not reach the minds of the 
community in so intimate a way, because 
the newspaper is a one-way channel of 
communication. For this reason libraries 
occupy a strategic position as an already 
established agency for the promotion of 
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community action. Thus they are im. 
portant to campaigns for rationing, in- 
creased production, or anything else that 
calls for public education. 


How Lisrarizs ARE SERVING 


How are libraries serving in the war? 
These are the ways: 

1. They are helping Americans to 
understand what they fight for, why they 
must fight, and how they can avoid war 
in the future. 

2. They are helping to arouse the active 
participation of millions of citizens who 
must realize this is their war. 

3. They are furnishing technical in- 
formation so necessary to production that 
in some instances assembly lines have 
broken down for lack of it. 

4. They are helping to supply millions 
of men and women engaged in war pro- 
duction with technical manuals on their 
jobs. 

5. They are providing, through war 
information centers, the answers to thou- 
sands of questions concerning the civilian’s 
place in the war. 

6. They are easing the adjustment to 
drastic changes in private life by supplying 
books on consumer education, family rec- 
reation, gardening, etc. 

7. They are helping to stem the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency which has 
always accompanied war. 

8. They are using their already estab- 
lished position in their communities and 
institutions as a unifying influence in the 
interests of the war effort. 


Additional copies of The Library’s War Job may be obtained from the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, at the following prices: 10 copies, 50¢; 25 
copies, 75¢; 50 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $1.50; 500 copies, $6.00. 





Adapting the School Library to 


Wartime 


HELEN L. BUTLER 


This second article describing present school library practices should be 
read in the light of school and community conditions. Dr. Butler's 
first article appeared in the April A.L.A. Bulletin. 


HE BIGGEST and most important task 

which war has laid on the school 
librarian has been to provide the mate- 
rials of instruction for courses newly in- 
troduced and for those refocused to a 
wartime emphasis. This has meant re- 
tiring whole shelves of books no longer 
used. It has given unprecedented im- 
portance to materials once hidden in files; 
for instance, maps are now collected zeal- 
ously, displayed, mounted, or pasted in 
scrapbooks. It has involved careful exam- 
ination of volumes still usable in part for 
newly stressed aspects of subjects such as 
home economics and physical fitness. It 
has necessitated the revision of ideas of 
what is suitable for small collections and 
the speedy purchase of such titles as U.S. 
Government Manual, Current Biography, 
Your Income Tax, and Machinists’ 
Handbook. In some schools it has com- 
pelled the addition of material heretofore 
thought unneeded for any but strictly 
technical schools, e.g., trade catalogs of 
manufacturers like the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company. And it has caused 
expansion into fields never before included 
in any school list, viz., aerodynamics and 
polar projection. In almost every case 
the materials wanted are current ones. 


The introduction of media other than 
the printed page has been accelerated and 
their use increased. ‘There is a radio in 
some libraries now, and most schools de- 
vote at least a little time to discussion of 
various educational or international broad- 
casts, reading lists for which are provided 
by the library. Recordings are bought 
by a few more libraries while some report 
a recording machine as well. So, too, 
with films, whose sharply increased use is 
reported by certain libraries. Where 
these media are the responsibility of an- 
other department, they influence the bib- 
liographies collected and the reference 
work done by the library. 


OBTAINING THE MATERIALS OF 
INSTRUCTION 


To search out and select the wealth 
of new materials has taken time, fore- 
thought, knowledge of sources, and in- 
genuity in supplementing an inadequate 
book fund. More than usual effort is 
necessary to foresee the needs of pupils and 
teachers. An annual or even monthly 
book order is not sufficient. A jobber does 
not handle the variety of materials neces- 
sary. Even the latest edition of the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries 
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does not contain the  indispensables. 
Hence special wartime lists in Education 
for Victory, those in the Booklist and 
A.L.A. Bulletin, government price lists, 
N.E.A. Journal ‘‘War Guide,” and, by 
now, the Victory Corps list of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
have all been consulted. Recommenda- 
tions coming from state school library de- 
partments have been eagerly followed in 
and beyond their own boundaries, and 
packets of pamphlets distributed from 
these sources and from the Library Service 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education 
have been gladly received. 
offices 


Recruiting 
visited for free materials. 
Various government agencies like Educa- 
tion, Treasury, O.W.I., O.C.D., and 
O.P.A. (or their state representatives) 
have been asked to add the name of the 
school library to their mailing lists for free 


were 


publications, as have various foreign in- . 


formation services such as the British, 
Australian, Polish, and Czechoslovakian. 
Vertical File Service has become common 
in school libraries, along with serials like 
Building America and the publications of 
such organizations as the Foreign Policy 
Association. Plainly, any ideas that may 
have existed about the school library’s be- 
ing a static, standardized collection or that 
a percentage distribution of its fields is 
immutably fixed, have suffered a right- 
about-face in the past twelve months. 
ENDURING VALUES 

One idea, nevertheless, has remained 
unaffected by the atmosphere of crisis and 
change: the responsibility of the school 
library for holding fast to those elements 
which contribute to wholesome growth 
and to the establishment of permanent 
values, For the 
with 


most part, librarians 


agree those administrators who 
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recognize that, however pressing the times 
and great the immediate need, any victory 
would be hollow if won at the expense of 
this generation’s orientation for life, 
There are certain skills to be acquired 
apart from dexterity at a machine, certain 
attitudes to be built up aside from those 
dictated by current expediency, certain 
ideas born of the times to be counteracted, 
Where the guidance program of the school 
takes cognizance of these needs, the school 
library is cooperating wholeheartedly. 
Where no formal plan exists, many li- 
braries are doing what they can inde- 
pendently. They carry on with the 
familiar program of library lessons keyed 
to interests of the hour. By individual 
conferences and class discussion they point 
out the advantages of remaining in school 
now rather than taking the well-paying, 
blind-alley job. And above all, they at- 
tempt to balance a war diet with books 
Books 
which embody keen analysis of human 
motive, 


which recall a world at peace. 
interpret social _ relationships, 
laugh at the foibles of humankind, and 
personify contentment and zest for living 
are, they believe, as important now as 
That is not to say that 
school librarians resent the fact that to- 
day’s student must stand upon his own 
feet and contribute his share to the war 
effort. They regard this necessity as all 
the more reason that he should not forfeit 
entirely his share in America’s cultural 
heritage. Many believe that the school 
library could make no sadder mistake at 
this time than to fail to stress books which 
offer aesthetic enjoyment, relaxation, and 
security in their pages. 

Occasionally one finds instances in 
which this sound point of view has stag- 
In some 


they ever were. 


nated into sheer inflexibility. 
libraries, usually those without adequate 
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annual book funds and situated more often 
than not in rural areas (though not in- 
evitably), the first and last representation 
of a world in flames is a solitary best seller 
and a trend-of-the-times article in a maga- 
zine long subscribed to. How such li- 
braries support the contemporary educa- 
tional program is a mystery; how any 
valid educational program can be sus- 
tained in this year of grace without li- 
brary support is equally obscure. 


VARIATIONS IN POLICY 


More widespread, however, is the hon- 
est and very real question in many li- 
brarians’ minds, conditioned by profes- 
sional maxims and library school criteria: 
whether to stock freely with present ma- 
terials, much of which will be valueless 
after the war, or to proceed cautiously 
and undoubtedly fail to provide informa- 
tion badly needed now. If demand and 
private conviction lead to acceptance of 
the former policy, the dilemma still re- 
mains. How select either the temporarily 
or the permanently useful from the flood 
of pamphlets and books now pouring from 
the presses, too expensive in money and 
space for any school library even when 
suitable? Swamped as librarians claim to 
be with lists (whose nonselectivity and 
failure to evaluate sufficiently for high 
school purposes they deplore) they want 
still more lists. At both elementary and 
secondary levels they want lists particu- 
larly in the sciences and technology, in 
postwar planning, propaganda analysis, 
present-day accounts of the United Na- 
tions, and the new geography and polar 
projection. City and state systems in 
which continuing library committees dis- 
cover and evaluate, discard and substitute 
materials as better ones appear, are ren- 
dering a service which would be very 


welcome on a national scale as well. 

Nor are school librarians unanimous 
in their opinions as to what part they 
should take in the community war effort. 
One group holds that the school librarian 
who is doing her library job as it can be 
done and should be done now is so busy 
with recreational and reference demands 
that no time is left for community or out- 
side interests. For the other, larger 
group, the Lawrence County, Tenn., high 
school librarian is spokesman. She writes: 

I have taken up extracurricular activities 
that I formerly refused because the pres- 
sure of details of library work did not seem 
to leave time for them. I have found that 
if one is a librarian, even though she may 
take a sympathetic interest in all of the 
school activities, she is a person to come to 
when pupils and teachers need something 
in books. But if she is a person who ac- 
tively associates herself with what they are 


doing outside of books, they come to her 
for “just help.” 


At any rate, most school librarians seem 
to have taken part in the rationing work 
of the schools; many sell stamps and bonds 
in their libraries; all have cooperated in 
the Victory Book Campaign. In addi- 
tion, some keep the scrapbook or other 
record of former graduates in service. A 
large number are engaged in U.S.O. and 
Red Cross activities, whether as hostesses, 
blood donors, knitters, or motor corps 
personnel. Many give talks on wartime 
books to young people and P.T.A. Some 
have helped in setting up libraries in mili- 
tary hospitals, camps, and U.S.O. centers. 
Innumerable librarians are directing li- 
brary clubs in the making of gift boxes 
and of scrapbooks containing puzzles, 
cartoons, jokes, and serial stories, and in 
the collection of magazines for convales- 
cent soldiers. 

In a small number of libraries young 
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people are being trained for page service 
in public libraries, not in every case a 
new venture but one for which there is 
increasing need. The Manitowoc, Wis., 
Public Library reports the training of 
seven young people by the children’s li- 
brarian to serve half day in the elementary 
school libraries. To provide for this, one- 
hundred-dollar scholarships were given by 
the board of education and school pro- 
grams were adjusted to half-day sessions 
for the seven. Newark, N.J., is also plan- 
ning to use high school girls in elementary 
schools whose W.P.A. librarians were 
dropped. In Dupo, IIl., the school library 
has been opened to adults during the 
school day and two nights a week, since 
gas rationing has interfered with their 
use of neighboring public libraries. In 
Winston-Salem, N.C., through the co- 
operation of a school board member, li- 
braries were opened last summer once a 
week for community use in eight white 
elementary schools, three Negro schools, 
and four high schools. School libraries in 
many other sections are easing lending 
rules and extending room privileges, send- 
ing collections for hour periods to class- 
rooms for pupils whose study periods have 
been taken away, and scheduling classes in 
the library at regular intervals for free 
reading. In a few cases libraries have 
lengthened their school day to permit 
easier access either before or after hours. 


ADJUSTING APPROPRIATELY 


Such evidence of adaptability is encour- 
aging. The criticism most frequently 
pointed at school librarians in the past 
has been too great insistence on and ad- 
herence to the routines of administration, 
to the loss or diminution of more real 
values. Even though the routines suffer 
now, even though the resulting pattern 
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departs from the long-accepted one, the 
most important consideration at present 
is that students be given time and oppor- 
tunity for reading, and guidance to help 
them choose suitably. The school librar- 
ian is already book conscious; she may 
need to become more child conscious as 
well. And she may need to become more 
teacher conscious. Teachers are clamor- 
ing for the materials of instruction with 
which to clothe and animate the bare 
outlines that have been given them. They 
need not only the lengthy bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
in their fields, but the best half dozen 
titles that fit their grade level. This 
means more intensive familiarity with the 
contents of books—a whole job in itself 
these days. 

One by-product has emerged from the 
school library wartime program which 
should have some meaning for peace times 
as well. Librarians have advertised their 
wares energetically in the past year. 
Reading lists on a multitude of subjects 
have been simple necessities as teachers 
and courses changed and as new materials 
were received, outmoded, and superseded 
by still newer data. Then, too, the drama 
and alarms of the times have lent them- 
selves to displays and exhibits. Striking 
results have been achieved, not the least 
of which was excellent student and teacher 
cooperation. When problems connected 
with a deluge of pamphlets were solved 
in many instances by putting the booklets 
on tables and shelves in plain view, their 
very presence called readers’ attention to 
their usefulness. A great deal of material 
which readers could see and handle and 
which librarians have publicized in list or 
book talk has been read. That which was 
hidden has often been lost to readers and 

(Continued on page 172) 
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A Postwar Plan for British Public 
Libraries: The McColvin Report 


CARLETON B. JOECKEL 


Chairman, A.L.A. Postwar Planning Committee 


HE REPORT’ here reviewed is the 
DP neveridge plan” for the public li- 
braries of Britain. Written in vigorous 
and positive English by a bold and far- 
sighted librarian who does not hesitate to 
follow his facts to their logical conclu- 
sions, the “McColvin report” will un- 
doubtedly take its place among the series 
of great reports which have marked the 
development of British libraries from 1850 
to the present time. Like the Beveridge 
report, it is substantially the work of a 
single man, although he acknowledges 
valuable assistance from the officers of 
The Library Association and _ other 
sources. With true British independence 
of opinion the Council of The Library 
Association states on the cover of the 
document itself that its members “do not 
commit themselves to the policy or the 
recommendations which have been sub- 
mitted for their consideration.” Past 
meetings of the association have often been 
the scene of vigorous debates, and this 
report of the city librarian of Westmin- 
ster and the honorary secretary of the as- 
sociation will provide ammunition for 
debate at many future meetings. Doubt- 
less the battle is already engaged. 





1McColvin, Lionel R. The Public Library 7 
of Great Britain, A Report on Its Present Condi- 
tion with Proposals for Post-War Reorganization. 
London, The Library Association, 1942. 


Inevitably, a state paper of this sort 
falls into two parts—what is and what 
ought to be. Inevitably also, the second 
part is more interesting than the first, but 
the second part necessarily depends upon 
the careful documentation of “present 
conditions” in the first part. 

In a hundred closely packed pages Mr. 
McColvin undertakes a “description of 
British librarianship as one man sees it.” 
On the whole he finds more to condemn 
than to praise and he does not hesitate to 
state plainly what things are unsatisfac- 
tory and also why. The device of using 
letters of the alphabet to designate the 
places described somewhat softens his 
forthright criticisms of present library 
service ; when he finds something to praise, 
he often uses the actual place name. 

To the American librarian Mr. Mc- 
Colvin’s survey of the British public li- 
brary system is perhaps most interesting 
when compared with the situation in this 
country. Three of his facts are of special 
importance. 

Fact No. 1: Less than 1 per cent (only 
356,881) of the people of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are without public 
library service, as compared with 27 per 
cent (35,447,515) in the United States.” 


2U. S. figures from John C. Settelmayer’s “‘Public 


Library Service in the United States, 1941.” A.L.A 
Bulletin, 36:399-402, June 1942. 
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Britain has achieved virtually complete 
library coverage through parallel systems 
of municipal and county libraries. 

Fact No. 2: Britain is served by 603 
public libraries ; the United States by some 
7000. The average British library unit 
serves approximately 77,000 persons; the 
average American unit, about 14,000. Al- 
ready, therefore—and this is important in 
view of Mr. McColvin’s later recommen- 
dation—the situation with respect to the 
size of the library service unit in Britain 
is far more satisfactory than it is in the 
United States. 

Fact No. 3: British public libraries ex- 
pend only twenty-eight cents (1s 44d) 
per capita, as compared with America’s 
fifty-eight cents for the population in li- 
brary areas, or forty-two cents for the 
total population. 

In dealing with less statistical matters 
Mr. McColvin also puts his finger square- 
ly upon other facts in the British library 
situation in which the American librarian 
will be keenly interested. Personnel is 
“unsuitable, unqualified, and ineffective ;” 
both the public and the local authorities 
are “apathetic;” the library service unit 
is too small (!); financial resources are 
“limited ;” and library service is badly in 
need of “coordination.” This bald state- 
ment of his principal findings, of course, 
should not be applied literally to all public 
libraries in the British Isles. Yet Mr. Mc- 
Colvin supports his generalizations by nu- 
merous examples, many of which might be 
duplicated in the American library scene. 

Mr. McColvin’s “proposals for the 
future” constitute a comprehensive plan 
for the complete reorganization of public 
library service areas. No advocate of 
halfway measures, he argues convincingly 
for broad and sweeping reforms in library 
structure and policy. From first to last. 
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in the interpretation of the present re. 
viewer, the McColvin plan is a powerful 
argument for larger units of library sery- 
ice. To be comparative once more, Amer- 
ican librarians are suggesting somewhat 
timidly that the effective library unit 
should serve not less than 25,000 people.’ 
Mr. McColvin, far bolder and much more 
sure of his position, proposes that all Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland should be 
served by only ninety-three public library 
units, of which the smallest would in- 
clude 220,000 people and the largest 
1,620,000. 


Proposep Lisrary UNITs 


Each of Mr. McColvin’s proposed li- 
brary districts would be composed of a 
number of units of local government ; some 
would include more than one county, 
others only parts of counties. The library 
unit would be governed by a “joint com- 
mittee” composed of representatives from 
each of the Iccal authorities concerned. 
The committee would have authority to 
determine the library tax rate to be levied 
within its boundaries. The proposed li- 
brary units, therefore, may properly be 
described as special districts or ad hoc 
authorities. 

But the McColvin plan does not stop 
short with larger service units. It en- 
visages two important additions to the 
present British public library system, both 
of which have been hotly debated in the 
past. The first is a system of government 
grants-in-aid for public libraries. The 
national government would match local 
funds up to an amount equal to local sup- 


2 American Library Association, Commi‘tee on 
Postwar Planning. ‘“‘Postwar Standards for Public 
Libraries,” p. 35 (unpublished). The writer's Gov- 
ernment of the American Public Library (p._ 321) 
suggests 515 public library units for the United 
States, ‘ 

4Mr. McColvin believes that London is too large 
for a single library unit and proposes nine public 
library systems for metropolitan London. 
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POSTWAR PLAN FOR BRITISH LIBRARIES 


port, provided the library authority did 
not reduce its appropriation below 75 per 
cent of the expenditures of a “standard 
year.” The second proposal provides for 
the creation of a national library agency, 
charged with “the promotion and main- 
tenance of a nationwide, but . . . locally 
governed, library service.” This agency, 
in one of his few moments of caution, 
Mr. McColvin designates merely as “the 
appropriate body” because he does not 
wish to specify definitely to what govern- 
ment department it should belong. Thus 
the report strongly advocates national par- 
ticipation in public library development 
through the establishment of a national 
library office and a liberal system of na- 
tional grants-in-aid. 

The writer recognizes that this is not a 
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judicial review of the McColvin report. 
In a document in which the author ex- 
presses his opinions so positively on scores 
of subjects, it would not have been too 
difficult to single out this or that item for 
criticism. But, for the moment at least, 
Mr. McColvin’s plan deserves to be con- 
sidered as a whole on its merits as a 
general scheme for the reform of public 
library service in Great Britain. Whether 
the reader agrees with Mr. McColvin’s 
findings or not, he is likely to concur in 
the judgment of Arundell Esdaile that the 
report is “the most important publication 
which the [Library] Association has ever 
yet issued.”* It will amply repay study 
by American librarians. 

- 8 Esdaile, Arundell. “The Report on Public Li- 


braries.” The Library Association Record 44:141, 
October 1942. 


MONTHLY REPORTS from the field are in agreement that the general educational 
and cultural level of the new Army is higher than that of World War I. Veterans’ 
Administration librarians may well be credited with some of this advance and, as 
Americans, feel compensated for effort expended in past years when they made reading 
lists for the hospitalized fathers to pass on to their children, and otherwise kept their 
intellectual interests alive. The sons and daughters of these patients now help to make 
up the new Army and have, in many instances, received their introduction to public 
library usage through this contact with hospital libraries of the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion. 


—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION List #65, 
“RECENT Books For HospitrAt Use” 














Awareness through Reading 


KATHRYN MANSELL 


Reading guidance principles of special wartime significance are described 
by a literature teacher at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 
The article was prepared at the request of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


HE LIBRARIAN and the teacher of 

literature are morally responsible for 
youth’s future attitude toward the peoples 
of the world. While the nations are in- 
volved in life-or-death conflicts, emotions 
rise abruptly to sharp peaks. Young and 
old are susceptible to undermining propa- 
ganda and age-old prejudices. They are 
equally susceptible to depths of altruism 
and idealism. They are dangerously 
ready for explosives of misunderstandings 
or wonderfully ready for growth of ap- 
preciation. 

We listen to voices from Moscow and 
Rio de Janeiro. We see newsreels of 
Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek. We read 
about shiploads of Jewish refugees who 
wander endlessly and about racial an- 
tagonisms that are widening across this 
continent. How are the future citizens of 
the United States, the present teen-age 
boys and girls in our schools, to achieve a 
workable understanding of these cultures 
within their own country and throughout 
the world? 

Books, even the best ones chosen at 
dynamic moments for the individual stu- 
dent, do not tell the whole story of a 
nation or a culture. A Chinese girl in 
Shanghai does not know the intricate heart 
and mind of the United States after she 


has read the Declaration of Independence, 
Evangeline, Tom Sawyer, and The 
Grapes of Wrath. She does know that 
America has had great visions just as her 
country has; that young boys are mis- 
chievous and courageous whether they are 
white or yellow; that our migrant is poor 
in possessions and rich in spirit in the 
same way as are her country’s peasants, 

I do not have space here to describe 
reasons for certain choices of specific books 
over others or for procedures with books. 
All intelligent adults who guide the read- 
ing of adolescents are aware of the folly 
of thrusting books upon students and are 
awake to the significance of the right sug- 
gestion at the right time. I do indulge 
in stating a few principles that I have fol- 
lowed and have found to be sound for 
general practice: 

1. Groups of people that are pivots for 
controversy and misunderstanding, as the 
Jewish and the Irish, should not be pre- 
sented through books that point up prob- 
lems. The culture as a thing in itself or as 
a part of many parts is the key that fits the 
door that we wish to enter. 

2. Old cultures with comparatively new 
written expressions, such as that of the 
Negro, provide stimulating contrast with old 
cultures that have age-old history through 


books, such as that of the Oriental. 
3. Literatures of all peoples of every era 
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can reveal elemental, changeless values that 
color shifting patterns of society. 

4. Books wisely selected show that the 
peoples of India have their own peculiar 
mysticism, that the Britisher has his own 
conception of dignity, that the Jew has his 
ancient heritage. They show not only that 
each nation and group has its own some- 
thing, paradoxically as elusive as mist and 
as clear-cut as crystal, but also that each 
has in common with all others the essence 
of human thoughts, emotions, and _be- 
haviors. 

I have chosen to describe in this article 
the reactions of students to books of two 
cultures, the Chinese and the Jewish. I 
have used the former more widely and 
successfully than that of any other litera- 
ture of the East. Certainly no American 
dares to be ignorant of either the endur- 
ingly old Chinese thought or the contem- 
porary patterns of Chinese living. 


Books ABOUT CHINA 


The public’s awareness of China today 
probably is sufficient to catch and hold 
the students’ interest. In case it does not 
attract them, the themes that can intro- 
duce China to them are numerous. One 
freshman in college approached Moment 
in Peking as a study in family life after 
she had read the German Buddenbrooks, 
the Russian Anna Karenina, and the 
American The Late George Apley. A 
group of seniors in high school read The 
Good Earth after learning about farmers 
from Giants in the Earth. Lin Yu-t’ang’s 
4 Leaf in the Storm made a natural fol- 
low-up for the student who was studying 
the effects of war upon varying types of 
individuals as shown in Cather’s One of 
Ours and Dos Passos’ Three Soldiers. 
For the class engrossed in ethics the wis- 
dom of Confucius inevitably followed the 
Ten Commandments and the principles of 
Jesus, just as the lyrics of Li Po joined 


naturally the imagery of James Stephens 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Moment in Peking has proved to be a 
satisfyingly long and good novel. It can be 
offered without apology or fear, for it is 
challenging and complete. What it suf- 
fers by the translation of a Chinese mind 
into an English tongue it gains by its sub- 
sequent portrayal of living as a human art, 
not an exclusively Chinese one. A stu- 
dent commented : 

I envy the Chinese their feeling about 
time. As we rush from one engagement 
to another we act as if time were slipping 
away. The Chinese seem forgetful of time, 
and so their lives have harmony. Maybe 
the oldness of their country, which is felt 
so vividly in Moment in Peking, gives them 
this feeling that life goes on. 


Some students continued to do volun- 
tary reading about China. A few read 4 
Leaf in the Storm next simply because 
they wanted more of this author. They 
were disappointed in the sequel and wished 
that Lin Yu-t’ang had pursued his theme 
with less haste and more detachment. 
Two, however, chose Uncle Peng as their 
“most unforgettable character of the 
year.” One girl became interested in the 
religions of the characters and read the 
parts of the same author’s My Country 
and My People that explain the Chinese 
religions. She then turned to L. Adams 
Beck’s Splendour of Asia’ and to R. E. 
Hume’s 4 Treasure-House of the Living 
Religions.2, Two became interested 
primarily in the aspects of war portrayed 
in A Leaf in the Storm and read chapter 
four of Vincent Sheean’s Personal His- 
tory for political background. These 
politically minded ones, who happened also 
to be discriminating readers, read the ex- 





1A novel based upon the life of the Buddha. 
? Contains actual selections from various sacred 
scriptures, 
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cellent novel of China’s Revolution, Man’s 
Fate by André Malraux. 

Students who wanted to have more ex- 
perience with conflicts between the old 
and young generations read successively 
Pearl Buck’s East Wind: West Wind 
and The Young Revolutionist and Grace 
Zaring Stone’s The Bitter Tea of General 
Yen. The better readers and more ma- 
ture thinkers who needed 
among older material studied the novel 
Dream of the Red Chamber by T’sao 
Hsiieh-chin and Chinese Poems in Eng- 
lish Rhyme by Ts’ai T’ing-kan.* 

Again, the actual estimates of these 
readers are more enlightening than the 
teacher’s evaluations. 


to browse 


I would have thought that Lin Yu-t’ang 
exaggerated the descriptions of the horrible 
conditions of warfare in China if I had not 
also read Dragon Seed by Pearl Buck. The 
two authors say the same things, one with 
the peasants and the other with the middle 
classes. It would have been possible for 
both writers to omit some of the ugly de- 
tails and yet to put over their point. 


Chinese poetry is lovely and moving. The 
oldest seems as modern as the newest. My 
feelings about the Chinese people would 
have been incomplete without the poetry. 


JewisH LITERATURE 


The definition of Jewish literature is 
difficult. When I first decided upon a 
unit of reading for an entire class, I based 
my selection upon a statement found in 
the preface of Jewish Caravan, edited by 
Leo Schwarz: 


Jewish writers who feel the need of ex- 
pressing themselves as Jews and of record- 
ing and interpreting Jewish life not only 
for the cultivated few but perhaps pri- 
marily for the people . . . give us a glimpse 
into the inner life of the Jewish people, 
into the social habits and social changes that 


3A translation of 122 poems of the Tang period. 
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dominate their everyday existence—both a 
literary feat and a key to the understand- 
ing of the Jewish character. 


This definition excludes from Jewish 
literature many popular and commendable 
books such as Werfel’s The Song of Bern- 
adette and Nathan’s One More Spring. 
In accordance with my first rule, this unit 
was part of several studies that included 
the Scandinavian, Negro, and Irish. 

The groupings possible within this pro- 
lific and beautiful material are many. 
The following ones will meet the needs 
and desires of younger readers, both Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish. The first, termed 
for convenience the pious Jew, can in- 
clude the novel of a Polish family, Salva- 
tion by Sholem Asch; the one-act play, 
Everlasting Road by Stefan Zweig; and 
two short stories, ““The Saint of the Um- 
brella Store” by Michael Gold and “A 
Passover Eve” by Heinrich Heine. 

The popular theme of conflict between 
the young and old generations is worked 
out through many novels and autobiogra- 
phies. The most interesting and clear- 
cut among them are Leah Morton’s | 
Am a Woman—and a Jew; G. B. Stern’s 


series opening with The Matriarch; 
Sholem Asch’s powerful novel, Three 
Cities; Ludwig Lewisohn’s _ historical 


novel, The Renegade; 1. J. Singer’s sub- 
stantial saga, The Brothers Ashkenazi. 
Short characterizations are found in 
Gold’s chapter “My Mother” from his 
autobiography Jews without Money (not 
appropriate for young readers); Edna 
Ferber’s chapter “The Fast’ from her 
gay Fanny Herself; and a one-act play, 
Shylock’s Choice by John Cournos. All 
three are in The Golden Treasury of Jew- 
ish Literature, edited by Leo Schwarz.* 


This book and Jewish Caravan, by the same 


author, make an excellent team. 
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The final group would violate the first 
of my general principles, stated previously, 
if it were not intended solely for the seri- 
ous reader who has become interested in 
the process of seeking an answer to ques- 
tions concerning the relationship of Jew 
and non-Jew in a world that has become 
increasingly hostile. The offering is 
unique because it provides three sharply 
contrasting solutions. 4n Open Letter 
to Jews and Christians by John Cournos 
is readable and provocative. The Great 
Hatred by Maurice Samuel is more pon- 
derous, but its unusual premise carries the 
reader along quickly. Where Hope Lies 
by Schwarz is the least emotional and has 
the most familiar thesis of the three. 


TypicAL APPRAISALS 


The easiest and most entertaining ap- 
proach to this literature, especially for the 
slow reader, is always 1 dm a Woman— 
and a Jew. It is the story of a woman 
whose childhood was spent within the af- 
fectionate and religious environment of 
her home and whose marriage provided a 
dramatic estrangement from the family. 
Two comments from high school seniors 
are typical appraisals for this book: 


As a Catholic I have known very little 
about Jews—that is, about their religious 
thoughts and feelings. This book makes 
me admire not only this woman but the 
background from which she came. I want 
to read more about Jews, both religious 
ones and ones who have no religion but 
think of themselves as belonging to a group 
that has its own heritage. 


I am a Jew. Our family has never been 
religious, but my parents would object to 
my marriage with a gentile. This story by 
Leah Morton has shown me many of the 
problems that such marriages must face. 


Salvation always receives top-notch 
ranking from the readers who are sufh- 
ciently engrossed to go beyond the first 
fifty pages. Gradually the mood of the 
writer captures and holds interest. It is 
an effective antidote for misunderstanding 
or indifference. The author, in contrast 
to Lewisohn in Upstream and The Rene- 
gade, writes without rancor or propa- 
ganda. He tells the story of a gentle, 
pious boy who: becomes a beloved citizen 
in his Jewish community. It has pathos, 
not because Jews as a group apart are 
persecuted, but because peoples, Poles and 
Americans, Jews and Christians, make 
tragic mistakes and face bewildering prob- 
lems. 

One statement from a freshman in col- 
lege is representative and significant: 


Why was I held by Salvation? I have 
read more exciting books. I have met more 
clever people. The plot would not make a 
motion picture. But somehow I felt all of 
the big and little feelings of the hard-worked 
mother, the fanatical father, the little boy 
who had to grow up too soon. I stepped 
into another world that made mine seem 
trivial and selfish. I could not live per- 
manently in that world of Jechiel’s, but I 
was part of it while I read and I shall not 
forget it. 


Great persons in fiction and in life 
do not die. The boy and girl who become 
friendly with Confucius and Uncle Peng 
are not going to associate China with ugly 
idols and queer food. If they realize that 
Jesus was a Jew among Jews, that Hein- 
rich Heine expresses their emotions, and 
that Leah Morton faced problems com- 
mon to women, they will make their eval- 
uations with the measuring rod of 
humanity. 














LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Payroll Allotment Plan 


INTEREST AMONG LIBRARIANS in the 
government’s 10 per cent payroll allot- 
ment program for the purchase of war 
savings bonds was stimulated by the pres- 
ence of a Treasury Department represen- 
tative at the A.L.A. meetings in Chicago, 
January 30—February 1. Over the nation 
as a whole the plan has been enormously 
successful, with over thirty million peo- 
ple now buying bonds in this way. At 
the request of the Executive Board, we 
are passing along for the consideration of 
librarians and library trustees the follow- 
ing reports of the ways in which libraries 
are encouraging their staffs to participate 
regularly in the purchase of war bonds. 

Spokane. The members of the staff of 
the Spokane Public Library are participat- 
ing 100 per cent in a IO per cent payroll 
allotment plan for the purchase of war 
savings bonds. ‘The staff joined at the 
time of a special city-wide campaign in 
September 1941. ; 

California. One hundred per cent of 
the staff of the California State Library 
are participating in the payroll allotment 
plan for war bonds, but not all staff 
members participate to the extent of 10 
per cent of salary. 

Seattle. A little over one half of the 
full-time staff of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary are purchasing bonds through the 
payroll allotment plan. When the plan 
was first put in operation, records and is- 
suance of bonds were handled through 


one of the local banks. At present the 
records are handled by a full-time em- 
ployee in the city hall, who takes care of 
all city departments. Deductions are 
permitted on a monthly or semimonthly 
basis. 

Cleveland. The Board of Trustees of 
the Cleveland Public Library adopted 
the payroll deduction plan on June 1, 
1942. By February 414 out of 1151 em- 
ployees were participating. A local bank 
does all the bookkeeping and delivers the 
bonds to the library for distribution to the 
owners. The bank also offers free safety 
deposit for bonds if the subscriber desires. 
No special campaign has been conducted, 
although all employees were informed 
fully of the adoption of the plan. 

Boston. ‘The payroll allotment plan 
was adopted by the Boston Public Library 
in May 1942 as part of a city-wide plan 
for all city employees initiated by the 
mayor. Sixty-eight per cent of the full- 
time personnel are now participating in the 
plan. Deductions and purchase of bonds 
are handled by the city treasurer. 


Books for Prisoners of War 


Books may now be sent to officially 
identified prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in enemy-occupied countries un- 
der a plan drawn up by the Office of Cen- 
sorship and approved by six other govern- 
ment agencies and the Red Cross. New 
books only may be sent, and they must 
be mailed from the publisher’s office. 
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The sender must give the publisher or 
bookseller the prisoner’s name, address, 
and number. The publisher then wraps 
and addresses the books and forwards the 
package to the Office of Censorship’s New 
York station. There it is checked for con- 
formity to regulations regarding subject 
matter and for security reasons. Ap- 
proved books are then mailed directly to 
the prisoner. Only one package of not 
more than five pounds may be sent every 
thirty days. 

The book distribution program also pro- 
vides for reception of books by prisoners in 
United States internment camps. 


Education and the War 


Handbook on Education and the War, 
based on the proceedings of the National 
Institute on Education and the War, 
which was sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission, has 
been published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Statements by the heads of federal 
war agencies which touch education and 
reports of symposiums on wartime educa- 
tional issues are included in the Hand- 
book. It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (55¢). 


“East and West” Course 


“CHINA AND INDIA: The People and 
Their Lands” is the subject of a lecture- 
discussion course for librarians sponsored 
by the East and West Association, in co- 
operation with Greater New York public 
libraries. It will be held in New York 
City beginning May 5. The six lectures, 
supervised by Pearl S. Buck, president of 
the association, are designed to stress the 
library’s part in fostering better under- 
standing between the peoples of the East 
and the West. Lin Yu-t’ang will be the 
first speaker. 


Job Methods Clinics 


New JERSEY LIBRARIES are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to hold “job 
methods clinics” under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Library Association. 
Mrs. Percival T. Gates, a trustee of the 
Montclair Public Library, was appointed 
by the association to study job simplifica- 
tion methods under the War Manpower 
Commission, Training within Industry 
Division, in order to serve as consultant 
for New Jersey libraries on problems of 
work methods. 

Members of the Montclair Free Public 
Library staff have met with Mrs. Gates 
to discover, through discussion, methods of 
shortening the time spent on routine tasks 
or of improving the results attained. 

The Library School of the New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
held an experimental “job methods clinic” 
in which both faculty and students par- 
ticipated. The clinic not only attained its 
objective of discovering improvéd methods 
for assembling laboratory cataloging ma- 
terials, Ethel M. Fair, director of the 
school, reports, but it also was of im- 
portance in demonstrating the effectiveness 
of bringing together student and faculty, 
or worker and administrator, to solve a 
problem touching both. 

Additional information about the New 
Jersey program may be found in the Li- 
brary Journal, Jan. 1, 1943, p. 42-43, and 
Mar. 1, 1943, p. 178-79. 


Income Tax Plans 


“INCOME TAX COLLECTION PLANS” 
(War Bibliographies No. 5 of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley), compiled by Doro- 
thy Campbell Tompkins, is available from 
the bureau for thirty-five cents. 
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Second “Imperative” Book 


Into the Valley by John Hersey is the 
second “Imperative” book chosen by the 
Council on Books in Wartime as a book 
of value to the war effort. Posters de- 
signed to promote “Imperative” books are 
still available from the Council on Books 
in Wartime, 347 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. The cost of the poster, two dollars 
postpaid, includes title inserts for each 
“Imperative” book chosen. 


Special Saturday Review Number 

AN ARTICLE on libraries and the post- 
war world by Donald Campbell, of the 
Haverhill Public Library, appeared in 
the March 20 issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, which is devoted to 
foundations of the peace. Under the 
guest editorship of Norman Angell, this 
issue is devoted to books and pamphlets 
concerning the peace and the postwar 
world. 


Books for Bonds 


THE First Books for Bonds Day, held 
in Allentown, Pa., February 24, was a 
great success as over $800,000 worth of 
bonds was sold. Pearl Buck and Mildred 
Jordan important and 
Robert Lawson spoke and drew pictures. 
This was the first of such days being 
planned by a committee organized by di- 


were speakers, 


Morgenthau and 
working with Julian Street, Jr., of the 
Mark Van Doren 
is chairman of the committee. May Vir- 
ginia Kunz, librarian of the Allentown 
Public Library, and Alfred Lewis, chair- 
man of the War Savings Staff of the 
Lehigh Valley, were joint chairmen of 
the local committee. 


rection of Secretary 


Treasury Department. 


Talks were made to 
several clubs, in the high schools, and 
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over the radio. The main rally was held 
in the high school auditorium with bond 
purchases the price of admission. Martha 
Huddleston, of the Community Book As. 
sociates, is in charge of detail for the 
Books for Bonds Days projected by the 
committee. President Metcalf appointed 
Louis J. Bailey of the Queens Borough 
Public Library as the A.L.A. representa- 
tive on the committee. 


Military Review 

Military Review, published by the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., and designed to in- 
form both civilian and military readers, 
was changed from a quarterly to a monthly 
magazine beginning with the April issue. 
Subscriptions ($3 a year) may be sent 
to the Book Department, Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


Adapting the School Library 


(Continued from page 162) 

sometimes to librarians as well. 

Probably the most lasting effect of the 
school library’s wartime experience will 
be a more widespread understanding and 
conviction that the school library is a 
service, not a place. The service may 
take any form suitable to an effective job 
of selection, guidance, and administration 
In wartime as in 
peacetime, school librarians are most help- 
ful when they are informed not only in 
library practice but in the curriculum and 
philosophy of the school. They are most 
successful when they are alert to adapt 
older media and practices to new needs. 
They are most productive when they com- 
bine imagination and drive with their 
fundamental knowledge of young people 
and books. 


in its own setting. 
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Regional Institutes 

NINETEEN REGIONAL INSTITUTES on 
war and postwar issues have been sched- 
uled. Most of them have already been 
held. Chairmen of regional institute 
committees and dates of the institutes, 
when known, are as follows: 

Austin, Donald Coney, University of 
Texas Library, Austin, May 12-13; Boston, 
Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston; 
Chicago, Carl B. Roden, Public Library, 
Chicago, Apr. 3-4; Cleveland, Clarence 
S. Metcalf, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Mar. 20-21; Denver, Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Public Library, Denver, Apr. 1-2; Des 
Moines, Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Apr. 8-9; Detroit, 
Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit, Apr. 9-10; Los Angeles, Althea H. 
Warren, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Mar. 13-14; Louisville, Clarence R. Gra- 
ham, Free Public Library, Louisville, 
May 12-13; Minneapolis, Carl Vitz, Pub- 
lic Library, Minneapolis, Apr. 9-10; New 
Orleans, John Hall Jacobs, Public Li- 
brary, New Orleans, Apr. 6-7; New 
York, Franklin F. Hopper, Public Li- 
brary, New York, Apr. 3-4; Philadelphia, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Apr. 7; Pittsburgh, 
James E. Bryan, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Mar. 17-18; Portland, Nell Avery 
Unger, Library Association, Portland, 
Ore., Mar. 20-21; St. Louis, Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Apr. 
6-7; San Francisco, Robert Rea, Public 
Library, San Francisco, Mar. 17-18; Se- 
attle, John S. Richards, Public Library, 


Seattle, Mar. 24-25; Topeka, Ruth E. 
Hammond, City Library, Wichita, Kan., 
Apr. 8-9. 


Library Extension News 

ENCOURAGING WORD of legislative ac- 
tion to provide for library extension serv- 
ice is coming in from the states, although 
the story is still far from complete. One 
state library agency begins active work 
with its first appropriation; one state has 
made a first state aid appropriation; sev- 
eral states have renewed or increased state 
aid funds; several have increased appre- 
ciably the appropriations for the state li- 
brary agency. Figures are as follows: 

Arkansas. $120,000 for biennium for 
state aid and for operation of state li- 
brary commission (same as last biennium). 

Indiana. State library appropriation 
increased almost $15,000. 

Massachusetts. $3070 four-month in- 
terim appropriation for personnel for re- 
gional bookmobile service hitherto provided 
by W.P.A. Biennial appropriation still 
pending. 

Michigan. $300,000 for state aid for 
the year 1943-44 ($250,000 a year for last 
biennium ) ; $104,500 for the state library 
(good increase in book fund) ; and $2000 
for expenses of state board. 

North Carolina. $250,000 for bien- 
nium for state aid (increase of $50,000 
over last biennium). 

Oregon. $132,000 for the biennium for 
the state library ($119,085 for last bien- 
nium), the increase to provide for a new 
school and children’s specialist and for 
salary increases. 
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South Carolina. First appropriation of 
$15,000 for the year 1943-44 for the state 
library board. Work has already begun 
under an emergency interim allowance 
from the budget commission. The form- 
er state W.P.A. library supervisor is 
serving as field representative. 

Tennessee. First appropriation of 
$20,000 per year for aid in continuation 
of regional library service in thirteen 
counties in the Knoxville area, where a 
beginning had been made with T.V.A. 
help. 

Vermont. $48,000 for biennium for 
four regional library centers and bookmo- 
bile services and for the other activities of 
the state library commission (same as last 
biennium). 

Washington. $64,990 for the bien- 
nium for the state library ($56,300 for 
the last biennium), the increase to pro- 
vide for a field worker and increased book 
funds. 

Reorganization of the state library 
agency was under consideration in several 
states. Action was taken in Georgia. 
Functions and services of the library com- 
mission will be transferred to the state 
board of education July 1 under legisla- 
tion sponsored by the state library associa- 
tion (in order to bring public and school 
library development into close relation- 
ship in the library and textbook division) 
and passed by the legislature. The exist- 
ing personnel will be continued. 

Jutta WriGHT MERRILL 


To Every Librarian and Library 
Trustee 
YOu ARE URGED to write immediately 


to your senator or representative in Con- 
gress expressing your opinion on the Mc- 


Kellar Bill—S.575. 
This bill provides that appointments to 
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all positions with salaries of $4500 and 
over in the executive civil service shall be 
made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It provides also 
that all present appointments shall ter. 
minate on June 30, 1943, and that all 
appointments thereafter shall be for a 
term of only four years. 

I believe that the National Civil Service 
Reform League is absolutely correct when 
it says, “It strikes at the very heart of the 
merit principle of selection for public of- 
fice. It makes a career system virtually 
impossible.” Furthermore, delays in im- 
portant appointments which would in- 
evitably ensue would disastrously cripple 
the war effort. 

Fantastic and dangerous and backward- 
looking as the bill is, there appears to be 
grave danger that it will pass unless good 
citizens protest quickly, vigorously, and 
in large numbers. 

Amy WIns Low, Chairman 
Board on Salaries, Staff, 


and Tenure 


A.L.A. Staff 


Eunice WotFe joined the staff on 
April first as Membership Assistant. 
Miss Wolfe is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Li- 
brary School. She has served as librarian 
of a junior college and as extension li- 
brarian in the Kansas Traveling Libraries 
Commission and at Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia. Miss Wolfe has 
been active in the Kansas Library Associa- 
tion, serving as editor of the Kansas Li- 
brary Bulletin and as chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 

In March Dorothy M. Johnson became 
editorial assistant on the 4.L.A4. Bulletin. 
Miss Johnson majored in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin and received 
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her library degree from Columbia. She 
has worked on regional library projects 
and for three years as a reporter. 

Robert William Powell, who has been 
general clerical assistant for nearly a year, 
has left to join the armed forces. 


From SPECIAL FunpDs 


Dorothy J. Comins has been transferred 
from the position of assistant for the 
Books for Latin America Project to that 
of executive assistant of the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas of the 
International Relations Board. She re- 
places Wayne M. Hartwell who is now in 
the armed forces. 

Edith Armstrong Wright, on leave of 
absence from Brown University, has been 
appointed to the position Miss Comins 
held on the Books for Latin America 
Project. Miss Wright has her Ph.D. 
from Bryn Mawr and her library degree 
from Drexel. She has worked in the 
Drexel Institute, Temple University, and 
Brown University libraries. 

Carl Melinat, on leave of absence from 
Syracuse University, School of Library 
Science, is spending two months at Head- 
quarters for intensive work on a study of 
training for international library service. 
This project, sponsored by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, is under the 
supervision of Carl M. White, director 
of the University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana. 

Helen Louise Butler has worked for 
two and a half months on a study of war- 
time school library services and is now 
working for two months for the Post- 
war Planning Committee. 

Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little, librarian of 
Mills College Library, is spending the 
month of April on a quick study of war 
activities of college libraries for the 
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A.C.R.L. Committee on Wartime Ac- 
tivities. 

In February Julia L. Mills became 
temporary professional assistant in the 
Personnel Division. She is a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College and Simmons 
College, School of Library Science. Miss 
Mills has had experience in both public 
and college libraries and was assistant li- 
brarian at Antioch College at the time 
of her appointment to the A.L.A. staff. 


Union Catalog in Mexico 


Rupo_PH H. GJELSNEss is on leave of 
absence from his position as chairman of 
the department of library science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, to di- 
rect the development of a union catalog 
of library materials in Mexico. The 
project was made possible by a grant of 
thirteen thousand dollars from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and is under the super- 
vision of the Benjamin Franklin Library. 


Error in Statistics 


Tue Tusa Pustic Lrprary, Tulsa, 
Okla., reports a correction in its annual 
statistical report for 1942. The figure for 
“Binding and Rebinding,” $14,511, which 
it reported, should be $4511. 


College Libraries in Wartime 


A suRVEY similar to those of Emily 
Miller Danton in the public library field 
and Helen L. Butler in the school library 
field is being made by Evelyn Steel Little 
for college and university libraries. This 
study is sponsored by the A.L.A. and the 
A.C.R.L. Committee on Wartime Ac- 
tivities. The report of Mrs. Little’s sur- 
vey will appear in the June College and 
Research Libraries, and an article based 
on the survey will appear in the June 


A.L.A. Bulletin. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Collaborating with Great Britain 


AN EXCERPT from a review appearing 
in the February 13 issue of the English pub- 
lication Time and Tide is quoted below: 


Peace and War is a publication prepared 
in the Department of State of the U.S.A. 
to provide an exposé of American foreign 
policy between the years 1931 and 1941 and 
to serve as an introduction to a collection 
of documents on the same subject which 
will be published later. First available to 
the American public barely a month ago, 
Peace and War has now been reprinted by 
H. M. Stationery Office and is on sale in 
this country at the price of one shilling. 
This is a technical innovation in an im- 
portant sphere of practical collaboration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
which, it is hoped, will provide the precedent 
for a whole series of reprints of official pub- 
lications of the one country by the govern- 
ment printing office of the other, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Both valuable ship- 
ping space and invaluable time would thus 
be saved. The delay in getting American 
publications across to this country through 
normal channels is considerable, quite apart 
from the exchange restrictions, while it is 
forbidden to the ordinary citizen to send 
British publications over to the United 
States at all. 


Catholic Book Week Handbook 
THe Washington-Maryland-Virginia 
unit of the Catholic Library Association, 
which is compiling a Catholic Book Week 
Handbook, is interested in getting sugges- 


tions and samples of materials used for 
Book Week in public school and Catholic 


Credit will be given to the 
librarians contributing, and samples will 
be returned when requested. Richard 
James Hurley, Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., is chairman in charge 
of the project. 

School material may be sent to Sister 
St. Magdalen, Immaculata 
Junior College, Wisconsin and Nebraska 
Avenues, N.W., Washington, D.C.; col- 


lege and university material to Phillips 


libraries. 


librarian, 


Temple, librarian, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D.C.; and seminary 
items to William J. Gibbons, S.J., Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md. 


Joint Session 


A JOINT SESSION of librarians and col- 
lege administrators to discuss “The Role 
of the Library in the General College 
Program” was part of the program for the 
Library Section of the Louisiana College 
Conference held in Baton Rouge in 
March. The program was planned by 
Mary Clay, librarian, Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, La. 


Prospects for Travel 


A MAN in the O.D.T. office in Wash- 
ington says unofficially that civilian trans- 
portation may be drastically curtailed 
before long; that vacation travel may be 
prohibited; that in any case the outlook 
for travel this summer is not encouraging. 
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